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One of the ministers, Sir James Graham, wrote to
Croker:

"With regard to Young England, the puppets are moved
by Disraeli, who is the ablest man among them: I consider
him unprincipled and disappointed, and in despair he has
tried the effect of bullying. I think with you that they will
return to the crib after prancing, capering, and snorting;
but a crack or two of the whip may hasten and insure their
return. Disraeli alone is mischievous; and with him I have
no desire to keep terms. It would be better for the party
if he were driven into the ranks of our open enemies."

The Queen herself, now profoundly attached to her dear
Sir Robert, wrote with indignation to her uncle, the King
of the Belgians, that through the fault of a band of young
fools she had almost been deprived of her Minister. Peel
fell in with Graham's and Croker's opinion, and decided to
eliminate Disraeli from the party; once isolated, he would
lose his seat at the next elections, and they would be rid of
him. At the full meeting of the Conservative party, he was
not summoned. He asked the Prime Minister whether this
was an oversight or an act of exclusion. He was informed in
reply that the omission was intentional and that his attitude
for several months back was sufficient to explain it.

The public were beginning to be aware of the existence
of Young England. This clique of young men of birth with
their white waistcoats, who wrote bad verses, talked of
knights and keeps and suzerain chiefs, and sought to win the
working-classes by these feudal paraphernalia, greatly
amused John Bull. Punch published some "Lines to a Judge,"
by a Young Englander, who asked to be tied to a cart-tail
and flogged, in order to revive a good old English punish-
ment. But not everybody laughed. The four friends went
in company to Manchester, and a working-class audience
gave them a good reception. Manners and Smythe held long